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The Y.M.C.A. Studies Its Constituency 


An honest and penetrating self-study of an organization 
which has played so active a role in the religious life of 
America and of the world as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is of more than passing interest. The report, 
just off the press, on the Y. M. C. A. Constituency After 
One I1undred Years is an impressive document, which 
merits the attention of Protestant leaders, ministerial and 
lay, throughout this country. 

The special commitiee appointed by the Bureau of 
Records, Studies and Trends of the National Board, which 
conducted the inquiry, realized that a study of the con- 
stituency and its participation in the life of the movement 
is the most fundamental approach to an appraisal of the 
organization. ‘People, persons, individuals,” says the 
report, “are the heart and soul, the life and sinew of any 
Movement or Association. Sometimes institutions forget 
those whom they have been called to serve and cease to be. 
AY. M. C. A. will exist and persist only so long as it 
reviews and re-examines the nature of its membership, 
recasts its philosophy as to the persons whom it should 
be serving and plans new approaches which will insure the 
maximum participation and growth of those who make 
up its constituency.” 

The concerns which prompted the study were such as 
these : 

“Who shall be members? Are we reaching the persons 
we ought thus to reach in line with our essential and 
avowed purposes ? 

“How may we induce or insure a continuous experi- 
ence ? 

“How shali we help our members to accept increased 
responsibility for their own activities and assume a 
greater share of control in the management of the move- 
ment ? 


“Granted that there are limits to the number who will 
accept responsibility, how distinguish between those who 
are, or may be, responsible and Movement-conscious and 
those whose interest is, or is likely to be, casual and 
transient ? 

“How provide a program of activities that will enable 
the members to make marked advance toward, identifica- 
tion with, and absorption of the Christian ideal?” 


Some Facts About the Constituency 


The inquiry was limited to the City Associations which 
are almost all incorporated bodies, in which membership 
has “a legal significance.” The findings are not regarded 


1Copies may be secured from Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Single copies, $1.00; 6 copies, $5.00; 
$9.00 per dozen. 
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as complete or adequate; rathcr, the study is thought of 
as “an initial phase oi a series of investigations.” But it 
yielded a mass of significant data gathered from 61 local 
Associations, including 13,066 individual constituents. 
Some of the salient facts are these: 


1. The median age of the constituency is 23.0 years; 
the age range, 7 to 86; 33.6 per cent are under 18, and 
only 56.4 per cent under 25. Despite variations all regions 
and cities have this broad age range. 


2. The white constituents reported were 94.6 per cent 
of the total; the colored, 4.5 per cent. It is noted that 
this is in contrast to the general population figures, since 
the Negro male population of the United States in 1940 
was 9.5 per cent of the total male population. 


3. Single persons predominated, by more than two 
to one, with 63.1 per cent as against 26.8 per cent married 
persons. If persons under 18 are disregarded the figures 
are 53.2 and 45.6 respectively. 


4. Association residences take care of only one con- 
stituent in ten, and constituents who live at home outnum- 
ber the others five to one. Those living at home are 
typically in middle-class neighborhoods. 


5. The constituents “reflect, but run ahead of, the 
ational educational trend” ; 35.9 per cent have had “four 
years of college or something beyond, as against only 7.0 
per cent for males in the same communities, as reported 
by the Census. At the other end of the educational 
scheme, the Census reports that 75.6 per cent have had 
three years of high school or less, while only 15.7 per 
cent of the Association constituents are so classified. These 
comparisons are for those 25 years of age or older in 
each instance, and in terms of school years completed.” 


6. The data indicate that “the Association selects 34.8 
per cent of its constituents from the professional and 
proprietor occupations, upon whom’ it counts heavily 
for its lay leadership, and 24.8 per cent from clerical and 
sales occupations; while 33.6 per cent are taken from 
the ranks of craftsmen and foremen, operatives, service 
workers and laborers (and 6.8 per cent from all other 
groups). By and large, however, almost exactly half of 
the constituents are wage and salary workers. Only 8.9 
per cent are employers and ‘own account’ workers. . . . 
The ‘estimated income level’ of those 15 years of age 
and over for whom reports were made was $2,275.” 


7. Protestant church members account for 45.3 per 
cent of the constituency, but “if reported adherents are 
counted with them, the percentage becomes 65.4. In 
addition, however, there are 24.6 per cent of Roman 
Catholics, whose proportion is somewhat higher in the 
larger cities and in the East; while the Jewish group is 
4.9 per cent.” 
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Summarizing, “at some risk of oversimplification,” the 
Association appears to be “composed predominantly of 

‘\Native-born Americans of the white race; 

“Wide age range, averaging 23 years; 

“Usually single ; 

“Wage or salary workers, in ‘white collar’ occupations ; 

“Better than average education, by community stand- 
ards ; 

“Living at home, in an average type of neighborhood ; 

“Adherents, ii not members, of Protestant churches.” 

lt should be noted that 6.4 per cent of the constituents 
included in the study were women and girls. The Associa- 
tion Movement as a whole has had about 100,000 women 
constituents during the past five years, or between nine 
and 10 per cent of the total. In general the selection 
follows the same lines as in the male constituency. 


Members and Registered Non-Members 

Because of the close relationship existing between 
y. M. C. A.’s and the Protestant churches, the following 
“categories or bases of recognition” which are ioliowed 
in the annual Lear Look reports, listed im the present 
study, are quoied below as useiul miormation, and as 
reiated lo one oi the recommendations, noted iater. liese 
calegories are; 

“Persons wiv, iolowing acceptance of application, pay 
s\ssociation dues or tees (admuttung to general aud piysi- 
cal privileges). 

“Persons registered in regularly scheduled groups. 

“4 ersons who sign an authorized statement vt purpose. 

“\’ersons at work or otherwise occupied in some rec- 
ognized unit (iactory, school, etc.) to whom privileges or 
services are made avaiable by special arrangement. 

“Persons gralited privileges or service by courtesy, by 
virtue of their work, etc., without charge. 

“Persons who make contributions to the Association 
budget in excess of amounts credited as membership dues 
aud/or privilege ices, if any. 

Persons occupying Association lodgings. 

“Other persons specified in local regulations.” 

‘The term “registered non-member” has been chosen 
“to indicate one identified with an Association in one of 
the above ways, known by name and formally enrolled or 
registered in some activity or relaticaship, but under 
existing local regulations not included in the actual mem- 
bership.” ‘The numbers thus reported as outside the 
actual membership were relatively small and the data 
concerning them revealed no very marked differences from 
those called members. Hence the Committee concluded 
“that the registered non-members included in the study 
are not in fact a different group at all but doubtless result 
very largely from the matter of classification ; that is, the 
Associations differ in their practices in the extent to 
which they consider any or all of the ‘bases of affiliation’ 
... as within local membership regulations.” 


Some Significant Trends 


The report includes a historical sketch of “background 
iactors” which affect present-day selection of Association 
constituency. Here are recounted the vicissitudes of a 
movement that began in 1844 as a strictly young men’s 
enterprise, with a central religious and evangelical moti- 
vation, and has gradually taken on the character which 
the present study discloses. ‘The original motivation re- 
mains strong in the employed leadership, and is reflected 
in this report. Yet the very emergence of the membership 
problem in the complex form in which it is here presented 
documents the impact of changes in the religious, intel- 
lectual, social and economic environment during the 


intervening decades. The first World War, the } 
depression and the present war have been among the 
major factors influencing the Movement and its concep. 
tion of itself. 

The Committee notes the dominance through most of 
the Association’s history of the principle of local autonom 
as to the membership basis and comments that “it seems 
all the more remarkable that the Associations, each tree 
to vary, did develop membership bodies exhibiting similar 
characteristics, namely, a group of members who were 
centered primarily in cities, male, young, and typically 
Protestant in church affiliation, Though these qualifica- 
ions were not made a matter of formal legislation or 
national agreement, tlie combination of traits showed much 
persistence, and continues to the present in the great 
majority of city Associations.” The development of this 
pattern is then sketched in some of its major aspects, as 
tollows : 

“a. the extreme diversification of motivation for 
affiliation, based on individual interest, that arose as 
attractive new buildings offered a range of facilities and 
programs in terms of any of which the interested young 
ian might enter into formal membership without knowing 
or accepting the single religious purpose that explained 
and sustained all membership affiliation during the Move- 
ment’s early years, 

“b. the spread of occupational interest that led early 
Associations to claim that their mission embraced ‘all 
classes’; though later the fact appeared that members 
appeared to be drawn more from some occupations than 
from others. 

“c, the apparent identification of the Association with 
those of more favored socio-economic status. 

“d. the tendency to bring into positions of control 
those who, while drawn largely from earlier membership 
experience, tended to be more and more untypical of the 
rank and file who were often illy-informed concerning the 
total objectives of the organization and frequently of 
transient connection. 

“e. the extension of the age range, both downward 
and upward, which tended to threaten the relative posi- 
tion Oi younger men in the membership. 

“f. the gradual inclusion of women and girls in many 
program activities and, latterly, in full membership status 
in tully half of the Associations. 

“g. the tendency to regard participation in some phase 
of the program as more fundamental than membership 
in the organization as such; and the consequent inclusion 
of members of sub-groups as full members of the Asso- 
ciation itself. With this development should be noted 
also the latter-day tendency to consider registered non- 
inembers (those in the groups but not in the membership) 
as having well-nigh equal status with Association mem- 
bers, though the latter alone held the not too highly 
cherished right of voting for leaders. Resulting impover- 
ishment of the membership concept is to be noted.” 


Some Recommendations 


Of the thirteen recommendations only a few are noted 
here. It is assumed that many of our readers will wish to 
obtain and study the full report. 

It is suggested that “the term ‘member’ be used to 
identify all persons affiliated with the Y. M. C. A. who are 
on record with pertinent personal information, and who 
are now classified as registered members or registered 
non-members.” Also that another term be found “to 
describe the person who is the genuine, consciously- 
identified, service type of member, sometimes described 
as ‘elector,’ ‘corporate member’ or other single, distinctive 
term.” 
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It is recommended that “local Associations be urged to 
adopt a system of fees flexible enough that youth of all 
economic levels may find it possible to continue as mem- 
bers; and that local adjustments, by subsidy or otherwise, 
be worked out to make this possible.” Also, that Associa- 
tions be “advised, in periods of unusual economic stress, 
to make prompt adjustment of fees in order to retain in 
active relationship as large a proportion as possible of 
members from youth and industrial groupings.” 

Another recommendation is that “local Associations 
be asked to discover methods and set up such processes 
as will aim to secure and maintain, a Negro constituency 
of the Y. M. C. A. at least proportionate to the Negro 
percentage of the total population.” 

Studies are proposed of Association experience with 
reference to the inclusion of women and girls in the 
membership. 

\t is recommended that “the National board, through 
appropriate channels, provide for further investigation, 
along the lines of the present study, to determine the 
extent to which the character of religious affiliation affects 
the continuity and growth of members; and that certain 
local Associations which vary markedly from the charac- 
teristic pattern in regard to religious affiliation of con- 
stituents, be asked to study their constituencies, comparing 
them with those of other cities where the characteristic 
pattern holds, in an attempt to provide a reliable basis on 
which to answer the concern over the quality, continuity 
and active, service relationships of the respective con- 
stituencies.” 


The Stabilization ot Easter 


‘The desirability of a fixed date for observance of Laster 
has been frequently discussed in church circles in the 
United States. Recent consideration of the matter was 
probably increased because Easter in 1943 fell on April 
25, the latest possible date on which it can fall. ‘he date 
ior the celebration of Laster was originaily made “mov- 
able,” in relation to the full moon, because in ancient days 
pilgrims going to Jerusalem needed the protection of the 
moon for travel at night in order to assure their arrival 
in time for the observance.t Such conditions, of course, 
no longer prevail. ‘here is considerable opinion in favor 
of a fixed date. 

in a forthcoming book”? Miss Elisabeth Achelis, presi- 
dent of the World Calendar Association, New York, 
separates the two reforms, that of a new and better civii 
calendar and that of a fixed Easter date. She believes 
that it would be most appropriate and helpful for the 
Christian churches to agree upon a fixed date for Laster, 
the subject of this article. Certain governments have 
replied favorably to the League of Nations’ Laster Act, 
that from the civil point of view a fixed Easter date 
would be desirable, but that the final decision belonged to 
the churches. 

lt is not possible to have an absolutely fixed Easter 
within the present calendar, but even without calendar 
reform, the period within which it may fall might be 
restricted to seven days instead of 35 days as at present. 
The League of Nations and the British Parliament have 
both suggested the first Sunday after the second Saturday 


1 Says the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: “Easter Day ... is always the first Sunday after the 
full moon, which happens upon or next after the 2lst day of 
March; and if the full moon happen upon a Sunday, Easter is the 
Sunday after. But note, that the full moon... is the 14th day of a 
lunar month, reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation, and not the real or astronomical full moon.” 

2 The Calendar for Everybody. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1943. $1.50. To be published November 15, 1943. 
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in April. lf the calendar were to be reformed, however, 
in four balanced, regular quarters, Easter would then be 
observed on April 15, and Good Friday on April 13. The 
latter date would strengthen superstition, in the opinion 
of Miss Achelis. 

Miss Achelis in her book asks the churches to give 
careful consideration to the second Sunday in April, which 
would fall perpetually on April 8 in the regular calendar 
recommended by the World Calendar Association. It 
comes nearest to the supposed historical date, in the 
opinion of many scholars, 


Ash Wednesday would fall on February 22, Washing- 
con's Birthday, but the calendar reform advocates would 
nave Washington’s Birthday celebrated on the “original 
date” when Washington was born, namely February 11.° 
Passion Sunday would fall on March 2+. Ascension would 
be on Thursday, May 16, Pentecost on May 26, and 
Trinity Sunday on June 3. 

In order to make the calendar regular there would need 
to be an extra day, a Saturday, following Saturday, De- 
cember 30, every year. This would be named December 
W, and would be a world holiday. Likewise, in leap years 
there would be an extra day, a Saturday, following June 
30, June W, which would also be a world holiday. All 
quarters in the proposed World Calendar would have 91 
days—13 weeks, 3 months. Months would run in a 
regular pattern for each quarter, with 31, 30, 30 days. 
For example, January would have 31 days, February 30, 
March 30. There would be exactly 26 business days each 
month, Birthdays and other arniversaries that would fall, 
for example, on the present March 31, which would be 
eliminated in the new calendar, would be celebrated the 
day before, March 30. 

The first “easy date” on which to make a transition 
to a regular, balanced calendar would be Sunday, July 1, 
1945, when both the old and the new calendars meet. 
Other days would be Saturday, December 30, 1944; 
Friday, March 1, 1946, and Wednesday, May 1, 1946. A 
new civil calendar would not need to be universally 
adopted, Miss Achelis contends. She suggests that action 
be taken first by the nations in the Western Hemisphere, 
and secondly by the countries of Europe and Asia. 

Actions by church bodies and officials in the United 
States on both the questions of calendar reform and a 
stabilized Easter have been as follows: ‘The College of 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
i935, favored April 8 as the fixed date for Easter if the 
proposed World Calendar should be adopted. The General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., in 
1934, expressed its approval of “wise calendar reform,” 
and the desirability of stabilizing Easter and other reli- 
gious festivals. The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in 1934, approved the stabilization of 
Easter on April 8 and a reformed calendar of 12 months 
with equal quarters. The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, in 1936, adopted a resolution stating 
that the stabilization of the date of Easter would be a 
step toward unity, approving April 8 as the date, and a 
calendar of four equal quarters and 12 months. The 
General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church in 
1933, approved in principle the proposal to fix the date 
of Easter. The Convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, in 1934, approved in principle the observance 
of a fixed date for Easter. The American Lutheran 
Church, in 1936, favored the adoption of the proposed 


8In 1752, Great Britain found herself eleven days behind the 
calendar in general use on the Continent of Europe, and made the 
adjustment by moving her calendar ahead by that number of days. 
Thus in the American colonies, February 11 became February 22. 
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World Calendar, and the stabilization of the church 
festivals, including Easter. The Council of Bishops ot 
iiie Methodist Church, in 1940, endorsed “the idea of the 
World Calendar.” 


The United ress, in 1934, conducted a poll among 
clergymen of 10 Christian denominations in the United 
States, not including Roman Catholics. Out of 1,038 
replying on the question of calendar reform, 907 were in 
favor and 131 opposed; on the question of a fixed Laster, 
1,129 expressed themselves, 1,037 in favor and 92 opposed. 

in 1933 the Universal Christian Council for Lite and 
Work, Geneva, published a report entitled The Churches 
und ihe Stabilization of Easter, summarizing an inquiry 
“into the attitude oi the churches to the League of Nations 
proposal.” In November, 1932, the secretary generai ot 
ihe League of Nations had submitted to the president of 
the Universal Christian Council for Lite and Work the 
resolution of the Council of the League to the efiect that 
a statement of opinion should be obtained from religious 
bodies and authorities on the question of the stabilization 
oi aster. Subsequently, the Kesearch Department ot the 
Universal Chrisuan Council sent questionnaires to church 
officials of many nations, with the exception of those of 
the Koman Catholic Church. ‘This inquiry was summa- 
rized on page 17 of the report as follows: ‘The large 
majority oi the church officiais consulted stated that there 
were no objections “of a fundamental nature’ to the 
stabilization of Laster and that a general agreement 
between the Christian churches could be reached. ‘The 
iajority of church leaders did not express a definite 
opinion on the question of calendar reform: but “no funda- 
mental objections to it were raised.” ‘Lhe Special Com- 
mittee of Enquiry of the League of Nations had also 
reported that the olficial representatives of the churches 
consulted had raised no “insuperable objections” to a 
reform of the calendar, and that no “fundamental misgiv- 
ings” had been expressed about the stabilization of Laster. 

Meeting in Chamby, Switzerland, on August 21-20, 
1936, the Executive Committee of the Universal Christian 
Council tor Life and Work passed a resolution deciaring 
that the studies made indicated that calendar reform and 
the stabilization of Laster would receive the support of the 
overwhelming majority of the churches, provided the 
plan would be on the basis of a year of twelve months 
with equal quarters, 


The attitude of the Vatican has been stated several 
times by interesied Catholic scholars who have interviewed 
Popes on the question at intervals since 1912. No recent 
vpinion has been secured. However, it is generally be- 
ieved, judging from the statements of those who have 
consulied the Pontitis, that the Vatican holds no question 
of dogma to be involved in calendar reform; that if the 
civil powers were to become widely interested in a re- 
formed calendar, the Holy See would have the matter 
_onsidered by an ecumenical council; that the Holy Sce 
has been constantly interested and has at no time ex- 
pressed opposition to general calendar reform or the 
stabilization of Easter. 


An additional argument being used in favor of calendar 
reform and the stabilization of Easter, is that because 
certain Eastern Orthodox Churches now follow a different 
ccclesiastical year from that of the churches of the West, 
there would be an opportunity to secure unity between 
itast and West on the basis of an altogether new agree- 
ment, rather than by asking one group to conform to 
the other. 


Miss Achelis makes her appeal to the churches on high 
grounds—that the stabilization of Easter would be a 


demonstration of unity and a shining beacon for all men, 
She believes that agreement could readily be secured jf. 
the interested parties would set up committees for con. 
ference. She asks the Pope, the leaders of the Easterg 
Orthodox Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, and the 
‘ederal Council of Churches, to express their willingness 
io consider the question with one another. 

In her request to the governments to consider seriously 
the proposed new civil calendar, Miss Achelis contends 
that an ordered and balanced calendar would make pos- 
sible better planning and bring greater accuracy, equity 
and stability into the affairs ot our everyday life. She 
says that the world holidays would contribute to “the 
healing of the nations,” and that these new days would 
join both the Sabbath and the Sunday in a “friendly 
handclasp of time.” in her book she quotes from well 
known and high authorities to the effect that the calendar 
has been thoroughly reformed in the past. 

lor earlier discussions of calendar reform see INror- 
MATION SERVICE ior April 22, 1939, containing a general 
article by P. W. Wilson; also for October 7, 1939, when 
we published an objection by a Christian, stating that 
the proposed reform would “interfere with the conscien- 
tious religious practice of all who choose to follow the 
ancient seventh-day Sabbath as holy time... .” 


“The Tory Blockade” 


Lhe New Statesman and Nation (London) ior October 
2 has a leading editorial under the above title. It is 
based on Mr. Ernest Bevin’s explanation of the current 
wave of strikes in England. Mr. Bevin is quoted as 
saying that some strikes “are deliberately provoked for 
ulterior reasons by employers.’’ Sometimes the purpose 
is to “create conditions to alter contracts.” Local griev- 
ances account for others. But some are organized, Mr. 
Levin says, for political motives. No trade union has 
during the war “paid one penny in support of a strike.” 
‘The strikes are all unofiicial and ‘Trotskyites and all sorts 
of people” have part in instigating them. The article 
comments 

“There is one common factor—discontent. Present 
grievances, whether fomented by Trotskyites or deliber- 
ately created by employers, are inevitably linked with 
suspicion about the future. The urgency of 1940 is over; 
many who were then concerned only with defeating 
Fascism abroad naturally recall that the old enemies ot 
the working classes in ‘ritain are still undefeated. This 
discontent is no longer canalised into political channels. 
Communists, desiring only the maximum collaboration 
with the Soviet Union, minimise industrial grievances, 
leaving a clear field for their rivals. The Labour Party, 
pledged to the political truce, loyally avoids disruptive 
controversies. Inevitably as the strain of war increases, 
the workers ask whether they are again to be bamboozled. 
Miners remember the Sankey Report and the promises 
and struggles that ended with defeat in 1926. No one 
should be surprised if, in these circumstances, Trade 
Union discipline breaks down and groups of workers 
iecide to challenge the authorities on their own account. 
This suits many employers who are pleased to encourage 
any movement that weakens the unions, and so far nothing 
positive has been done by the government to counteract 
the widespread belief that Labour was induced to accept 
national unity only to find that all the promises of 1940 
are to be dishonoured in the days of victory.” 


Printed tn U.S.A. 
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